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THERE IS ONLY ONE DESERT BOOT 



^Zlaxks 


THE ORIGINAL 






Jaco 



Hi-Tech Hijinks 

29, the Huddersfield Contempor¬ 
ary Music Festival showcases its 



The Eyes Have It 



Stephen Albert, Michael Gordon 
and Michael Torke; Lou Harrison, 
Tom Johnson and Henry Cowell. 
Further information: The Contem- 


ic Festival Office; De- 


>1 3DH; 0484-22288 



Blues In The 
Afternoon 



November 4 with the introductory 
Blues In Retrospect. This will be 
followed by, on November 11, 
Echoes Of Africa-, November 18, Go 
Down Old Hannah (slave songs and 

Ragtime Millionaires (popular songs 


ber 1 6, John Henry And Boll Weevil 



operated by Inner City which also 
runs a music education program- 




Taylor’s Summit 

John Taylor leads the Anglo- 

Vocal Summit on a seven-date tour 
this month. In Foil with JT are 
Steve Arguelles, Pete Saberton and 
Dave Samuels; while Jay Clayton, 
Urszula Dudziak and Norma Win- 
stone make up Vocal Summit. The 
dates are: London QEH (4); South- 


(6) ; Brighton Gardner Arts Centre 

(7) ; Sheffield Leadmill (10); Llant- 




The Other Five 

technical problems with the last 



lo); SUNNY MURRAY, Sunny 
Murray (ESP); THE TRIO, John 
Surman (Dawn); DIGSWELL 
DUETS, Lol Coxhill (Random 
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Club Dates 


A M B L E S I D E ZefFerelli’s, 

(17th) John Scofield Quartet 
BIRMINGHAM AccafeSS, 
Moseley Rd 

(6th, 13th, 20th, 27th) 
Ajaojazz 

(24th) Cecil Taylor-Roger 
Woodward 

(6th) Alan Tomlinson 
(13th) Don Weller 
(20th) Henry Lowther 
(22nd) Evan Parker Quartet 
(28th) Little Hairy Things 

(1st) The Quartet 
Strathallen Hotel, Hagley Rd 
(1 st) Steve Ajao Quintet 
(8th) Chris Taylor Trio 

(22nd) Sharkfinjazz 
(29th) Jan Steele Quartet 


(6th) Fast Colour 
(13th) Conrad Herwig 
(20th) Gary Boyle Band with 

(27th) Dave O'Higgins 
Quintet 

Colchester Colchester 

(24th) John Scofield Quartet 

(8th) Pete King 

(29th) Little Hairy Things 
EDINBURGH Queens Hall, 


(13th) Carol Kidd with Sandy 

(20th) John Scofield Group 
(27th) Cecil Taylor 
Traverse Theatre 
(1st) Annie Griffin 

with Gordon 
Cruickshank Quartet 
(12th) Carol Kidd with Sandy 
Taylor Trio 

(28th) Cecil Taylor, Roger 
Woodward 

(4 th) Moody’s Mood 
(18th) Sonando 
(25th) Lizzie Wouldn't Like It 
Trades Club 

(7th) Billy Jenkins' Voice of 


God 

(14th) John Scofield Quartet 
Leeds University 
(22nd) Cecil Taylor-Roger 
Woodward 

Lincoln Theatre Royal 
(29th) National Youth Jazz 

Newcastle Corner House 
Dick Morrissey, Nigel 

(10th) Phil Miller s In Cahoots 
(17th) Evan Parker Quartet 
(24th) Ted Curson, Nick 

Quintet 
People's Theatre 
(13th) Jazz Warriors 
(14th) Orchestra Jazira 

Powerhouse Theatre, Trent Poly 
(2nd) Annie Griffin 
paignton Festival Theatre 
(21st) National Youth Jazz 


Hotel, West St 


) Annie Griffin 

Sherbourne 

(11 th) Jan Steele/Janet 

Trevor Lines 
(25th) Jan Steele/Janet 

Aberdeen Station Hotel, 
Guild St 

(14th) Carol Kidd with Sandy 

Music Hall, Union Sr 
(21 st) John Scofield Group 
ash nr yeovil Ball Inn 
(1 st) Amazing Hot Shots 
(8th) Lavern Brown 
(22nd) Ron Kavanah 
(29th) Jim Mullen 
bath Civil Service Club, 
Claverton Down 
(29th) Swing Stars Octet 
Bristol Albert Inn, West St 
(1st) Mike Wilkins Jazz 

(15 th) Tony Orrell Quartet 
(22nd) Mike Slade Quartet 
(29th) Graham Clark Quartet 
Arnolfini, Narrow Quay 

Bristol Beerkellcr, The Pithy 
(25th) Jazz Defektors 

DUNDEE Tay Hotel, 

Taylor Trio 

Whitehall Theatre, Belifield St 
(22nd) John Scofield Group 
Plymouth Mayflower 
Sailing Club, Barbican 
(15th) Algy Davies Quintet 

(4th) Andy Dickens Band 


Leadmill, 6/7 Leadmill Rd 


(10th) John Taylor 
(15th) John Scofield 

Lavender Hill SW11 
(13th) Tim Whitehead Band 
(27th) Steve Williamson 
Quintet 

c o i. L E c t i v e , Gloucester 


Quartet (12.00 pm) 
(9th) Bart’s Bacup Buskers 
(12.30 pm) 

(10th) Bart’s Bacup Buskers 
(12.30 pm) 

(11th) Bart’s Bacup Buskers 
(12.30, 2.00 pm) 

(12th) Bart’s Bacup Buskers 
(12.30 pm) 

(15th) Terry Smith Quartet 
(12.00 pm) 

(22nd) Clifford Jarvis and the 
(12.00 pm) 

c; ii i i. D h a i. l School of 
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The Soul- 
Soothing Jazz of 
Steve Edwards 


Text by CYNTHIA ROSE 
Photos by SUNIL GUPTA 

London’s Pirate radio boom has radicalised pop 
listening in a number of ways - but much of what it has done for 
jazz can be traced to one source. As compere of London Weekend 
Radio’s Jazz '87 (formerly The Jazz Show), Loughborough 
University alumnus Steve Edwards provides his favourite sounds 
with a contemporary profile. It’s taken three years, but his 
“softly, softly” approach has met with impressive success. 

“Initially,” says Edwards, “my jazz show was the more 
traditional straightahead stuff; the Charlie Parker and Dexter 
Gordon. Which was great because I loved it. But — it was heavy 
for a listener’s ear. And I knew that, if you weren’t into it at that 
level, it was difficult to keep the radio on. 

“So I figured I had to adapt and it dawned on me, How did you 
start? You know? Because I listened to fusion originally, then I 
moved over. So that’s exactly what I did. And the show then 
turned around from a traditional groove to a more general, 
contemporary feel. That’s how I’d describe it now - rather than 


Edwards’s format has also been shaped by exposure to 
American radio, particularly New York’s WYRS. 

“I go to America whenever I can and of course I'm an avid radio 
fan. Listening to WYRS originally, it just killed me. Because 
they were featuring jazz in general. Fusion, hard stuff, bebop; they 
just played everything. The way the Americans did it, it was 
classed as contemporary music.” 

But life on London’s illegal waves was of necessity different. 
“I’ve got to take into account the new listener, that person who’s 
just tuned in. Hence my tack of building up week by week. I’ll 
play an album two or three times over three or four weeks. The 
repetitions are all carefully structured, to convey information and 


Edwards’s scheme. 

“You start from the centre and spread out - that’s what jazz is 
about. It’s not about playing the latest tunes. But, I also know 
there’s an elitist crowd out there - because jazz has its rare 
grooves, too. There's about ten or 20 LPs - of guys like James 
Mason, Gary Bartz, Johnny Hammond - which, if you play ’em, 
people will love you for that. Because they were landmarks in 
their day; they were albums which really spoke." So, once a 
month, Edwards features them in the Fusion Special. 

For two years, Steve Edwards promo’d jazz despite indifference 


and ridicule from fellow workers. Now all that ha 
is suddenly hip - a happening part of the pirate lineup. Yet 
Edwards’s major pleasure remains unchanged: paying professional 
homage to the artists he’s always loved. People like Leroy 
Burgess, Art Pepper, The Yellowjackets, Peter King. 

“Sure! Gary Bartz’s Music Is My Sanctuary is my favourite jazz 
album of all time; it took me nine years to find a copy. But as a 
specialist in jazz, you do to a degree separate yourself and 
segregate yourself from other people. Because for one thing, this 
is mature music - and it attracts a serious crowd.” 

Edwards is loath to categorise his subject into “black" and 
“white”. But he’s very aware of those white shopowners, 
:hat new prestige the 


is story should be coming from the 


businessmen and DJs who b( 
pirates have brought black m 
“Yeah - ideally, ever 
source itself. Because m 
anything about the m 
“They’ve heard the n; 

London, which is great. But I was talking to 
show and they said, ‘We feel no need for a jazz show.’ That’s their 
attitude; meanwhile Gilles Peterson is cleaning up. 

“And his pitch is basically what I call organ music. I listen to 
him, you know, only to find out he listened to me. Especially on 
fusion, because Gilles - and to an extent Baz Fe Jazz, too - cover 
the dancetype rhythms of jazz. But Peterson’s portrayal of a jazz 
show is just that - which is wrong!" 

The challenge of radio in general, he feels, is to stay one jump 
ahead: not to see one’s format as fixed. “Right. And you do get 
complacency among DJs, even on the pirates. My feeling always 
is, that’s just playing safe. You know, you’re a DJ! You've got a 
collection; go blow some dust off those stacks. Think about a few 

“I mean, it takes me a good two hours to put together a show; I 
don’t just throw stuff on the turntables. It’s obvious that’s what a 
lot of guys are doing. You may get away with the presentation, 

the day, your selection is the sum of what you’re worth." 

Edwards leans forward. “There’s always gonna be this 
challenge. You want to play a good tune - every time - with a 
reason behind it. That’s the long-term way to think. That is 
being professional about it. And that’s the way I’ve brought jazz 
respect around the station. Because, initially, it was ‘Bloody hell, 
a jazz show? What do we want with that? Well: now any show on 
LWR has to include some jazz, and everyone’s after their own 
little piece.” 

Steve Edwards's Jazz '87 can be heard from 1-3 pm on Sundays. He 

Both will be found on LWR at 92.03 MHz FM. a station which 
broadcasts 7 days a week , 24 hours a day. 




Reassembling 

Bird 


A New Parker Project 

illustration by 






“Hopefully, ” says Toby Byron, the producer of 
Celebrating Bird , “it shows the triumph of Charlier Parker, 
after all these years. It celebrates the fact that his music lives.” 

Of course it does — people have proclaimed that Bird Lives 
ever since Charles Christopher Parker departed this life in 
1955. But the appearance of Celebrating Bird is very welcome 
indeed, at a time when Parker has become overshadowed by 
the all-consuming legacy of John Coltrane. Bird’s music is still 
the wellspring for virtually everything in modern jazz, and the 
facts and fictions of his extraordinary life have grown ever more 
tangled as time has passed. This new book-film-video-record 
project does a remarkable job in clearing away some of the 

Toby Byron is the force behind it. On a brief visit to the 
Wire office, the amiable New Yorker explained that his idea 
was to create a multi-levelled package “to celebrate these 
people as masters of American music, not simply of jazz”. 
Parker was a natural starting point for a projected series of 
studies. Gary Giddins wrote the superb text for Celebrating 
Bird , a meticulously researched biography with magnificent 
photographs. A film under the same title provides a visual 
record of the man’s life and work. 

Premiered at this year’s North Sea Jazz Festival, the movie 
gathers all known footage of Parker, as well as interviews with 
Chan Parker, Rebecca Parker (Bird’s first wife, interviewed for 
the first time), Jay McShann, Dizzy Gillespie, Roy Haynes, 
Leonard Feather and Frank Morgan - who plays “Parker's 
Mood” in the film. Our Man in The Hague reports that the 
screening received considerable acclaim as moving and vital • 

The book is certainly essential. Giddins has eschewed 
the sensational style of Ross Russell’s entertaining Bird Lives 
for a dedicated and profoundly serious study which is 
nevertheless a very easy read. The writer is at his eloquent best 
in trying to bring his subject to life on the page: “the period of 
his ascension ... is chronicled in passionate, contradictory, 
wistful testimonies. Like loosely assembled fragments of a 
shattered mirror, they reflect a huge, tremulous mosaic.” 
Some of the eyewitness accounts in the book create a picture 
that is almost frightening to those of us who never saw Parker 
perform. Roland Hanna, on sitting in one night: “All of a 
sudden this great wind passed through my ears and I looked 
around and it was Charlie Parker.” 

Byron’s next project - he describes himself as “producer, 
packager and promoter, not an expert” - is a similar treatment 
of Louis Armstrong. “Louis would sit at his desk and play his 
trumpet late at night over old recordings, making new 
recordings on reel-to-reel tapes. When I went to his house, 
which was an intoxicating experience for me, I came across a 
suitcase of maybe 60 of these tapes.” 

We await further revelations. 






Barry Guy 

A Composer's Travail 


What, no Tony Oxley? “He was away and didn’t get back in 
touch. I'll probably get death threats now ..." 

Fluctuating personnel and the paucity of engagements 
makes this a neglected group for most of us. Their last London 
date was at The Place, three years ago; Guy says that London is 
one of the most difficult places to organise an LJCO concert. 
Their only recent recording, Stringer , is already a bit whiskery. 
The bigger an improvisers’ group, the more ad hoc it seems to 
be; does Barry see the Orchestra as a long-term setting for his 
compositions, or more as a band which is constantly 
reinterpreting itself? 

“I think it’s very bound up in the people who play in it. If 
you know the people who I sort of grew up playing with, those 
people regenerate their own energy in this music all the time. 
We feed off the optimism of the future. The media saw us as 
enfants terribles and now more as elder statesmen. Grey hair, 
y’see. But if these people represent the sun, the band is like a 
little satellite which moves around and picks up the light off 
these people. I try and get it together when the energy seems 
right. My energy as much as anything. ” 

Barry has nevertheless energised himself into a couple of 
compositions for these gigs - “Polyhymnia”, a revised setting 
of an older work, and “Harmos", which is Greek for “to join” — 
a structure based around the idea of playing in duos. Those of 
us unable to make the trip to hear the band in person must 
hope that recordings will emerge, a strong possibility at 
present. 

Though we can look forward to possible future collaboration 
between LJCO and Schlippenbach’s Globe Unity Orchestra - a 
duo setting which boggles the mind. When? Barry smiles. 
Well, the time it takes this sort of thing . . . 


their instruments: deep, slow, stately. Barry 
Guy is probably quite deep, but he talks at 

bass as if he’s trying to cover every square inch 
of it simultaneously - might not think of the 

Even Barry’s unquenchable energy, though, 
has been put to the test of late in organising a 
short series of gigs for The London Jazz 
Composers Orchestra, the big-scale outfit of 
improvisers that come together to perform 
Guy compositions whenever he can wangle 
some dates. It’s hard work. Listening to his 
story of putting together a three-date tour for 
the band this month is a sobering lesson in the 
difficulties of playing this "problem” music. 

“It basically took three years to get it off the 
ground. People say, oh, is your band still 
around? It is, conceptually, but it’s getting the money to do 
the gigs." 

A possible ten-day tour for a German promoter was 
tentatively set up some three years ago. When the entire East 
German half of it fell out, Barry was left with the prospect of 
one gig, a nine-day wait, then another gig. No go. When 
you’ve got an 18-strong orchestra, it’s expensive day by day. 

The next offer - some time later - was for a gig in Vienna 
for the band, plus a solo recital for the bassist. Extra gigs were 
worked out for Zurich and Basel to turn it into some kind of 
tour, set for the 9-15 of this month. Sponsors were prepared; 
other financial assistance, from the British Council and the 
Arts Council, was in possible sight. Then the trouble started. 
Both sponsors turned away; the hoped-for bursary from the 
Arts Council, needed to buy time to rehearse the music, was 
turned down. On such knife edges do tours stand or fall. 

“I wrote to everyone and explained everything, saying that 
there’d have to be less money for the gigs. The support has 
been fantastic. Nearly everyone has been straight back in touch 
to say, let’s do it anyway. And the British Council have been 
marvellous.” 

Every element of funding can make a difference here. The 
gig organisers in Basel came up with £500 for logistics - 
which meant they could take a train from Basel to Zurich. By 
the time you take in fares, lodgings and fees, the cost of 
putting on this Orchestra is pretty big. But it’s a big 
Orchestra. The line-up this time is Marc Charig, Jon Corbett, 
Henry Lowther, Paul Rutherford, Alan Tomlinson, Radu 
Malfatti, Steve Wick, Trevor Watts, Evan Parker, Simon 
Piackard, Paul Dunmall, Pete McPhail, Howard Riley, Barry 
Guy, Barre Phillips, Phil Wachsmann and Paul Lytton. 
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holed up in an oceanview room at the deco gem Edison Hotel. 
By night, jazz bars, reggae restaurants, rock clubs, salsa juke 
boxes. Virtuoso flautist Nestor Torres seriously under-used 
in a Waldorf Towers bar; the Cameo club bravely opening a 
window on African music; awful post-punk and rock fills the 
neon-nights of Club Nu; and in Little Havana, Little Bogota, 
Little Haiti, it’s exclusively salsa, cumbia, cadence by night 
and a hive of record company activity by day. 



Daniel Ponce’s Antilles album ARAWE holds an extra¬ 
ordinary variety of Cuban music, merengues, even Miami 
Sound Machine take off; this could be the one . . . horn 
arrangements are thoroughly original. Ponce opened the debut 
show for salsa-rock band Havana, with a forceful bata solo. 
Their patchy album shows promise. Most surreal event of my 
trip: Cuban protest singer Pablo Milanes in free Central 
Park concert. Security around him like a vest, bombs 
expected. Choruses of “No Passaran” flew into the city and 
revolutionary flags flew. Back in London, his buddy Silvio 
Rodriguez recording with Afro-Cuba, and planning to 
include Malian kora player Toumani Diabatf.. That's World 


Destination 

Out 

by Paul Bradshaw 

“At the moment there’s more potential outside 
London, maybe that’s where the future of the jazz dance scene 
lies,” mused Brighton’s premier jazz jock, Russ Dewberry as 
we mourned the demise of Dance Con Jazz. Undeterred, he 
joined forces with Baz Fe Jazz and last month launched the 
first “Soho Comes To Brighton" weekender. 

The jazz dance tradition in Brighton goes back to Paul 
Murphy’s heyday, but the work put in by Russ, Ai.i.y Ewing, 
Jazzy Justin and co. has definitely paid off. 

Friday, 11 pm, the Royal Escape Club was crowded and the 
dancefloor alive with bodies. The ebullient Tommy Chase was 
holding court prior to his set, fresh from a spot on local radio 
and a visit to the Brighton Jazz Club to clock West Coast 
tenor-man Teddy Edwards. Despite a 250-strong audience 


at the Jazz Club he was adamant, “This is where it’s 
happening, not across the road. This is where the new 
audience for the music is being created.” Agree or disagree, 
you can’t deny that his quartet is one of the hardest-working 

Baz is off to Japan and upon his return in November his 
regular session at Legends will feature Tommy Chase & IDJ 
(4th), Mark Murphy (5th), Sonido De Londres (11th), 
Taxi Pata Pata (18th), Rent Party (25th). Baz is 
convinced that London clubgoers are now more demanding 
and there’s a need for new venues and more imagination. Sadly 
The Cutting Edge at Whispers was shortlived despite excellent 
sessions from Mambo Dunia, Cleveland Watkiss and Jean 
Toussaint. Their Saturday-night Frith St is still buzzing (go 
early to avoid disappointment!!) and they promise more- 
Strictly “jazz on wax” is how Bob Jones describes the Hi 
Hat in Southend. Along with Snowboy alias Mad Mark 
they’ve been generating capacity audiences. Sylvester fills the 
guest spot at this funk-free zone on Nov 14th. From 9 till 
2 am, entry is £3 and the club is based at the Moonraker in 
Westcliffe. Bob will be jammin’ with the dinosaurs at the 
Natural History Museum (!!!) on the 7th Nov and along with 
Jonathon Moore he’s upstairs at the Meltdown (Royal Oak, 
Tooley St) every Friday. 



You can catch our own Sue Steward spinning a critical Latin 
Selection at Fernando’s Hideaway at the Old Queens Head, 
Brixton every Saturday (9 till 2 am). 

Back on the Birmingham scene are the Bongo Go DJs. 
After the closure of The Triangle they have sought out a new 
venue and once more it’ll be tropical hot dog nights with 
splashes of Zouk, soca, Latin and world beats. Sessions 
include: Bongo Go (30th Oct), Club Sandino with Bongo Go, 
Babatunde & Simon Booth . . . strictly Latin! (7th Nov), 
Bongo Go with Big Moments 80s jazz big band (13th Nov). 
Bongo Go is at the Moseley Dance Centre, 8.30—1.30, for info 
ring Pete - 021-328-4184. 

At Sultans in Cambridge there’s a crew operating under the 
maxim of “God made us funky” and Taking Care Of 
Business will, we are assured, play as much jazz, samba, 
salsa, and boogaloos as possible each and every Wednesday 
from 7th Oct, 9 till 1, entry £2.50. For dancers only. 

Session of month! Joe Cuba at the Fridge (25th Oct). 


Bop Art by Gary Panter 







savoy 

stomping 

reborn 


It came from the same Harlem site as so much of swing jazz - the block- WORDS: 
long Savoy Ballroom on Lenox Avenue. Its evolution was shaped by the biggest names CYNTHIA rose 
of the 30s and 40s: Ellington, Basie, Goodman. The Lindy-hop — a vernacular dance PHOTO: 

which developed out of the Charleston and mutated into the jitterbug — was once as steven tynan 
much a part of jazz as the saxophone. 

The fame of populist air ace Charles Lindbergh christened it in 1927. Russian ballet 
great Sergei Diagheilev raved about it in 1929. And, as a teenage shoeshine boy in 
Boston, Malcolm X reckoned it almost changed his life: “Everything felt right when I 
went into the ballroom — I grabbed some girl I’d never seen, and the next thing I knew 
we were out there Lindying and grinning at each other. It couldn’t have been finer; I 
was whirling girls so fast their skirts were snapping . . . boosting them over my hips, 




Li ndy-Hoppers 


my shoulders, into the air." 

The abandoned aerobatics, or “air steps”, are the Lindy’s 
best-known legacy. After all, they’re well-preserved in 
a series of famous film clips: Hellzapoppin\ Killerdiller, the 
Marx Brothers’ Day At The Races. Or, you can catch them 
today, being performed by 
London’s three-year-old Jiving 
Lindy-Hoppers. 

This dance company 
is the brainchild of City of 
London Poly employee Terry 
Monaghan. And, as with the 
unsung black teens who evolved 
America’s only native dance 
style other than tap, formalism 
and history are the furthest 
things from their minds. The 
Lindy they have revived jigs, 
flips and flies with the spirit of 
jazz itself — it is sharp, free and 
theatrically spontaneous. 

But its rediscovery has been a 
painstaking process. 

Monaghan's initial knowledge 
of the Lindy was limited to a 
phrase from Fats Domino’s “Be 
My Guest”. “Where he says 
‘We’re gonna Lindy-hop and 
Suzy Q’. I loved that record! Ar 
the hell is a Lindy-hop? 

“The weirdest thing was," he continues, “actually, I 
already knew. ’Cause my parents were Marx Brothers fans 
and we’d seen Day At The Races. But it was ages before I 
put the two - the dance and the name — together.” 

The person who helped him was Warren Hayes: a 
choreographer trained in ballroom dance, rock and roll 
“jive” and “Latin American". Together, the duo decided 
they would revive a form which was both unfamiliar and 
defunct. “Warren’s particular genius,” says Monaghan, “is 
studying slices of film and then bringing the steps back to 
life in three dimensions. Even today, we live off video and 

The clips and “soundies” and movie turns enshrine the 
Lindy’s legendary pioneers: Whitey’s Lindy-Hoppers. 
“Whitey” - Herbert White - was an ex-boxer and East 
Harlem street-gang leader who served as Savoy floor 
manager during the early 30s. One of the first generation 
of Lindy-hoppers, Whitey used his job to assess the 
chances of moulding a social phenomenon into showbiz. 
Culling a troupe from the ballroom’s most popular, 
energetic youngsters, he would train them in the “Cat’s 
Comer” — a northeastern nook of the dancefloor that was 
turf to the fleetest feet. As Whitey’s Lindy-Hoppers, they 


id I'd always think, what 


competed in and out of the Savoy and - after 1935 - at 
Madison Square Garden’s annual Harvest Moon Ball. 

The fiercest competition, however, occurred between 
Whitey’s kids and his own generation. These were the 
inventors of the Lindy - crowd-pleasing performers with 
names like Shorty Snowden and 
Twist Mouth George. Managing 
his recruits with physical threats 
and patriarchal concern (he 
turned a laundry across the street 
from the Savoy into their exclu- 
“club"), Whitey made their 
names. He schooled them in 
ensemble versions of the basic 
“floor steps” and encouraged 
> cut old-timers with new 
steps” of their own. By 
the mid-1930s, his troupe were 
celebrities, famed for their dar- 
ir steps” - “straddle 
jumps”, “round the backs” and 
“aces in the hole” which they 
executed with flamboyant 

Until World War II, when 
the draft demolished Whitey’s 
ranks, his Lindy-Hoppers rode a 
wave of public acclaim. They 
toured the globe, performed at 
the 1938 World’s Fair, took championships at 14 out of 16 
Harvest Moon Balls, and danced in front of bands from 
Fletcher Henderson’s to Count Basie's. A set of the agile, 
stylish teenage hoofers turned into stars: Norma Miller, 
Billy Ricker, Pepsi Bethel and Frank Manning (the 
performer who truly shaped the Lindy between ’35 and 
’42). 

These were names Terry Monaghan knew held secrets his 
fledgling dancers had to learn - so, in 1985, he set off for 
New York to seek them out. In the South Bronx, he located 
Norma Miller, and he talked her into helping them out. “It 
meant going and staying with her and sleeping on her 
floor,” he recalls. “With sirens roaring and cockroaches 
running around. But she realised we were taking her 
seriously. And, finally, she brought Frank Manning in. 
He’d always been the ultimate mystery man!” 

This was summer ’85; by summer ’86, the UK Hoppers 



v York a 




Gulbenkian grant, to pay for tutorials with Pepsi Bethel - 
Herbert White s last protegee. Performing in a Harlem 
nightclub, Monaghan’s team attracted an audience that 
included Manning, Miller and jazz-tap statesman Honi 
Coles. 

continued on Page 63 







ONCE UPON A TIME Jack Daniel OPENED A DISTILLERY 
MAKING THE FINEST WHISKEY IN ALL AMERICA. 


THE END. 
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I N T H E 


JIG-SAW OF 


RHYTHM 


Dade Krama 


At the workshop they show us how to play adowa, a drum pattern 
from Ghana, but we hardly get past the “simple 1 ’ bell parts. “It's like a jigsaw,” Nana 
explains, “and it'll only fit if everyone sticks to their part.” He tells us how the village 
children learn the language of the drums the way we learn nursery rhymes. How you 
can use them to tell stories, make jokes, recite poems, pass comment and everyone will 
understand. 

"Is there complete licence?” someone asks. 

“You have to do it in context. At a funeral you do what's expected of you or you're not 
a good drummer but there are social occasions when you're freer. Even then you don't 
just say, It’s the chiefs fault. You use proverbs and stories. You use the tradition." 

The way Nana, Dade and Nii Noi tell it it's as if Dade Krama existed beyond them, a 


patient idea waiting tor the 
right people to find the right 
time. “We all knew each other 
one way or another," Nana 
Tsiboe starts to explain. He’s 
probably best known to Wire 
readers for his work with Trevor 
Watts and Dave DeFries. “I 
knew Dade very well. I’d been 
to school with Kofi. Dade knew 


Nii Noi." 

The people were coming 

up: “I was playing keyboards 
and guitar with various groups. 
I had some Africa 
You know what I m 
It’s clear he mear 



Dade Krama 


accumulate. Someone comes 
back from Zambia with some¬ 
thing. You learn how to play it. 
You shape the process as it 
shapes you. Just amassing all 
these instruments together in 
one place is a potent image of 
pan-Africanism. But you need a 
solid core to carry it through. It 

Beyond the core the band’s 
membership is fluid. At one 
time there were 13 of them but 
only four recorded the superb 
Ancestral Music Of Africa 
(Akoben AK1), a fitting repre- 


to play. But the time was approaching. A series 
of workshops was held on traditional African music in 
London, about three years ago. It was a meeting place, a 
focus. People came with 
knowledge, their cultures. E 
itself felt, the core of Dade K 

It was a simple enough idea - to use African in 


'. Not ji 


g the 


tradition but adding to it and thereby : 
vitalising the whole culture. So traditions from all over the 
continent are married together in Dade Krama's music. 

“In the East people know about Western music and 
culture but not about West Africa. And vice-versa," 
explains Nii Noi Nortey, formerly with African Dawn and 
Misty In Roots. “We create out of new combinations. The 
piece we play that uses the mbira from Zimbabwe and the 
prepensua from Ghana for instance. You wouldn’t 
normally see them together. They’re from cultures 
thousands of miles apart but they make a sound we want, 
that reflects the African ear. 

"It’s really just an extension of the kind of cultural inter¬ 
change that has always gone on in Africa, itself a 
by-product of socio-economic movements. But when we 
play traditional tunes we play them straight. Abcna plays a 
funeral dirge on the flute. It would be an insult to the 
tradition to rearrange it. We're all imbued with it, this 
tradition. We grew up with it. Whatever we create our¬ 
selves can’t help but naturally come from it.” 

These three, the core of the group really, all 

to their pan-African ambitions. 

“To build a continental platform you need to have a 
strong traditional base. But we set out to be African not 
Ghanaian. It’s a self-generating process. Instruments 


and go. Kofi Ado, well known on the Lc 
scene, wasn't with them when the album wa 
is a fixture now. Kweku Gablah does play on 
went back to Ghana for a year’s research. He was due to 

newest member Abena Djaman. She’s an excellent drum¬ 
mer, singer and flautist and adds her dancing skills to the 
pool of resources. It’s a skill they’ve happily drawn on in 
the few months she’s been around. 

“We’d like to do more workshops on more things - 
textiles, crafts. We’d like to bring our women to cook you 
our food ...” 

His voice trails off; if only ... A myriad new questions 

apologies and there’s one thing been keeping on at me all 
evening: in view of their overt pan-Africanism why are they 
here - isn't their place in Ghana? 

There are two answers, probably more - 1 get two. One 
is, they’re here and this is what they’re doing. They don’t 
play highlife, they’re not an ethnocultural package. They 
are what they do. More importantly they feel they can 

invitation to take on new attitudes to listening. We can 
help determine the attitude of non-Africans to Africa by 
providing a different set of very positive images.” 

Nana hands out the donno, the talking drums. He plays, 
shows us how to respond. The pattern is simple but the 

“Again. Again.” 

We get it. He talks, we answer. He changes, we change. 
Something connects. 
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MICHAEL BRECKER 


ALONE AGAIN, 


UNNATURALLY 





Mike Brecker 


Mike Brecker, the 38-year-old saxophonist - 

inhabits this treacherous territory. Since the early 1970s, 
when he began a succession of playing partnerships with 
Edwin Birdsong, James Taylor and then Horace Silver, 

performers to whom the inside-out mastery of a musical 
instrument has come easily - has found himself and his 
work being described largely in terms of his associates. His 
saxophone playing, inevitably dominated by Coltrane, 
appears also to have taken in both the broader, more 
luxuriant sound of blues and soul players, and latterly the 
yearning, poignant quality of Jan Garbarek - which makes 
him the perfect foil for anybody dealing with a music 
spanning idiomatic divides. 

Those with little time for him would say that Mike 
Brecker plays just enough sensuous and raunchy saxophone 
to sound soulful without being vulgar, just enough 
almost-free saxophone to sound adventurous without 
obsessiveness, and just enough modest, elegantly executed 
tributes to jazz heroes to sound like a man of cultivated but 
balanced tastes. But if Brecker appeared destined to become 
the David Steel of jazz saxophone, his current album — 
simply called Mike Brecker - is actually something of a 
surprise. After 20 years in the business it is, strangely 
enough, his first album as a leader. It is also unmistakably 
the record of a man who loves, cherishes and understands 
jazz - which has rarely been so audible in his work before. 

Brecker has been to Britain twice already this 
year (Bracknell, and the Capital Jazz Parade) and is due for 
a third trip this month. He has been appearing lately with 
Mike Stern, the guitarist who came here with Miles Davis’s 
first comeback band, and together Brecker and Stern have 
been evolving a music far more complex than the customary 
painting-by-numbers effects of jazz-pop hybrids, where the 
improvising instruments seem to be struggling to fill gaps 
reluctantly left in the general furore for the provision of 


local colour. 

excellent bai 
Dejohnette 


/ album, on which he is accompanied by an 
comprising Charlie Haden on bass, Jack 
drums, Kenny Kirkland on piano and Pat 
Metheny on guitar, is both far more unabashedly developed 
from the jazz lineage than much of his early recorded work, 
and imaginatively stitches together a wide contemporary 
vocabulary. It opens like a Pat Metheny band with slow, 
unfolding churchy keyboard sounds, before the leader 
delivers a slow, grainy theme in a manner that you could 
only describe as sounding like a pop ballad written by an 
Abdullah Ibrahim fan and performed by Wilton Felder, 
eventually soloing on it in a seething Coltraneish fashion. 
Brecker goes through a remarkable variety of musical styles 


A tall, relaxed, slightly studious man who looks as if he 
might be an up-and-coming literature don in some meeting 
ground of old and new worlds like Boston, Mike Brecker 
was preparing for the evening's work on the Capital Jazz 
Parade when we talked in July - pressed for time, but 
courteous and thoughtful, with a conversational manner 
like the attorney his father is. He’s very proud of his new 
album - not just for the music that’s played on it, and the 
illustriousness of the sidemen, but for a culmination of 
efforts to produce a music that he could feel was truly his 
after the years of self-effacement. 

MCA/Impulse, the phoenix that arose from the ashes of 
the old Impulse Records, offered the saxophonist the 
opportunity to make an album of anything he fancied. 
Brecker thought about what he had most enjoyed doing, 
and knew it was the tour he had played on in 1980 with a 
Pat Metheny group that had included Jack Dejohnette, 
Charlie Haden, and on that occasion Dewey Redman. It 
would be a band like that, and with a similar confection of 
musical elements. 

“A couple of years ago," Brecker recalls in his measured 
way, “I seemed to be getting more offers from record 
companies than usual - I think it was because CD was 
coming in, and the companies had little extra budgets they 
were trying to dispose of. One was from MCA/Impulse, 
and that was the one I was intrigued by, because they had 
this vast catalogue of material by all my favourite players. 
It was a label that had been very important to me in my 
formative years, and the chance to be included in that 
catalogue was exciting to me. 

“Since they’d said I could do what I liked, I started to 
think more seriously about doing a jazz record, which I had 
always wanted to do if I made a record of my own. I've 
always worked collaboratively before, like with Randy in 
the Brecker Brothers, or as a sideman, and I’d never felt the 
desire to make my own record, or to feel that it was a 
necessity. But with this opportunity, I thought of the 
recording I had done with Pat Metheny and that tour with 
him in 1980. We had done an album together called 80/til 
which basically consisted of these people including Dewey 
Redman. I had a great time with the rhythm section and it 
had always been a pet dream of mine to get them together. 

“The great thing about a band that has that rhythm 
section but also Pat in it, is that it can then both make 
colours and swing. I can never say enough about Pat 
Metheny anyway. He really has his own voice and his own 
conception, and he has the ability to put a group together 
and still keep that conception. The thing about all the 


Mike Breci 


transcend their instruments, they have such strong persona¬ 
lities. I thought I would write some different music and 
add maybe Kenny Kirkland or somebody else to add 
another quality. So when the time came I called everyone 
and somehow they all happened to be free.” 

This long-postponed step into space was harder to take 
because of those years of slipping and sliding around the 
requirements of employers as different as the late John 
Lennon ("I don’t recall him liking jazz particularly, but he 
had such a great sense of humour that hanging out with 
him was a real pleasure") or Yoko Ono, or Eric Clapton, or 
Mike Gibbs, or even Don Sebesky. But Breckcr had been 
able to measure his feelings about all this against the 
practice of working in blowing bands like the guitarist 
John Abercrombie’s, and like Steps Ahead, the ensemble 
Brecker co-led with vibes player Mike Mainieri over the 
course of a decade. These contrasts made Brecker adaptable 
either to situations where the spontaneity was sacrificed to 


tenor with an upright bass that it makes it a little easier to 
play freer - you’re not dealing with all that volume, and 
that wall of sound effect, and anyway the tenor saxophone’s 


Mike Brecker picked 1987 to be the year he cut 
his own disc under his own steam, but the year picked him 
too. A jazz-lover from childhood, he would unquestionably 
have wanted a jazz album to be the project he would strap 
his commitment to, but in earlier years and a different 
climate it might have been tougher to get the kind of offer 
that set him about it in the first place. There isn’t much 
outright nostalgia on the disc, but there is a lot of 
down-the-line blowing on it, sitting confidently alongside 


years that now makes up Mike Brecker’s musical uncon¬ 
scious. After the blend of styles on “Sea Glass”, the opening 




opened up. 

straight jazz are concerned, 

I’d been doing both all 
along, though the main 

Ahead, which got started 
around 1978. For years 
Eddie Gomez played up- 

an acoustic band which ori¬ 
ginally consisted of Eddie, 

Don Grolnick, Steve Gadd, 

Mike Mainieri and me. We 
played original composi¬ 
tions, and a couple of stan¬ 
dards reorganised. But since we were all refugees from 
fusion at that time - well, not from fusion maybe, but from 
more electronic settings - we brought that approach to the 
way the band played. Different rhythmic approaches, the 
interaction of the bass line and the drums, the function of 
the melody, the development of texture. It changed as time 
passed, and became electric itself. Eddie Gomez eventually 
switched to electric bass because the music called for it, 
slowly the lean began to be toward the compositional 
elements, and as that happened the freedom in the playing 
began to be diminished. I don't mind that at all if other 
things are working, and I really liked the compositions we 
were playing and the way we were delivering it. 

“And at the same time I was playing with other groups, 
particularly John Abercrombie’s, which was much looser. I 



track for instance, Brecker launches into a saxophone 
soliloquy accompanied only by Dejohnette’s bursting drum 
sounds that demonstrates not only how diligently he 
pursued the technical innovations of Coltrane (no big 
surprise) but how much his und 

sense of the primary compulsion 
in several registers, which is where m 
Brecker’s original handling of soj 
likely to make his album a success in the current boom - 
but what does he make of the boom? 

“I find what's happening now encouraging, but I haven’t 

particularly, as some players are doing. But all of that 
music is still a very strong part of my roots, and some of my 
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Mike Brecker 


favourite records are still jazz records from the 50s and 60s. 
I’m encouraged by the fact that there’s an interest in that 
and that there are musicians pursuing it. I’ve been waiting 
more to present aspects of that, and different essences of 
that and change it a little bit, different compositional 


I want to be able to still play lines and to . . . swing. 

Mike Brecker’s musical roots came through the family 
first. His father and his sister are both pianists. Brecker 
Senior, a lawyer, was a professional musician briefly and 
was “good enough to remain one, but he took another 
direction for financial reasons”. Mike’s brother Randy, four 
years older, is a trumpeter who similarly got involved in 
late-60s rock music, performing with Blood Sweat and 
Tears and Janis Joplin, as well as with enduring stars like 
Stevie Wonder. 

Mike Brecker declares his earliest influences to have been 
Miles, Clifford Brown and Dave Brubeck. He took up the 
saxophone in his teens, and studied in Philadelphia with 
Vince Trombetta, a saxophonist on the TV chat show run 
by Mike Douglas which ran for 17 years. Drummer Eric 
Gravatt, later to join Weather Report, was a playing 
partner and friend during Mike Brecker’s teens. 

By his late adolescence Mike Brecker was a fully- 
functioning pro and his brother had already moved from 
Philadelphia to New York. 

“One thing led to another and we found ourselves in 
different situations both individually and together, played 
with a lot of groups and eventually ended up forming the 
Brecker Brothers,” Brecker says. “That led to a bunch of 
albums for Arista and at the same time when we were in 
New York we found that we did quite a bit of studio work, 
and a lot of touring.” 

Gary Giddins thought that Mike Breckcr’s most con¬ 
vincing playing was to be heard on one of the studio jobs 
that had a special place in the saxophonist's memory - a 
recording with Charles Mingus, by 1978 in a wheelchair 
with multiple sclerosis. Brecker had certainly felt inspired 
by the opportunity, though realised that it had come too 

what it might have been. 

“I recorded with him," Brecker recalls, “but you couldn’t 
really say I played with him. He was producing it, but he 
was already ill and working in a wheelchair. There was 
another bass player there, Mingus was conducting. He was 

you'd have to say it was only really one colour of the old 
Charles Mingus. I had all his records and I was a fan so it 
was a thrill for me just to be kind of half playing with him. 
He died shortly afterwards. 

“But he was a wonderful mixture of sophistication and 


earthiness. And that’s true of quite a lot of players like him 
including Sonny Rollins and Trane and Charlie Parker and 
Clifford - an incredible earthiness and soulfulness yet all 
that intellectual depth, absolute brilliance, harmonic 
brilliance. Which is often overlooked, which surprises me. 
Charles Mingus had that same thing.” 

And in the case of Trane, it has been an influence 
that has buoyed up but also overshadowed two generations 
of musicians that have followed him. Alice Coltrane says 
she is surprised that more horn players have not emerged 
who have taken the instrument in other directions, or built 
more imaginatively on what her husband left to the world. 
Like Parker, he has produced many followers whose 
playing, whether as an act of devotion or opportunism, 
appears virtually to shut out original thought. Mike 
Brecker did not share Ms Coltrane’s surprise at the 


“I’m not so surprised, because he was way ahead of his 
time, and covered such a wide field - I think there may be 
players, including myself, who have gone off in other 
directions, but he had a very pervasive influence. Not just 


that quartet had a very far-reaching influence. 

“But I think you have to recognise that music has grown 
in many other areas - particularly pop music and R&B and 
digital stuff and techno stuff and everything. And there are 
also great new young players as well as players like Joe 


Henderson who are still carrying the torch in their own 
way. Steve Coleman is great, Branford is wonderful, Dave 
Liebman and Bob Berg too. Then there’s Kenny Garrett 

Sanborn has been an absolutely monstrous influence.” 

Brecker was due to go on the road with his own band last 
time we spoke in September, and had just returned from a 
Japanese tour with Herbie Hancock, Ron Carter and Tony 
Williams. Next spring he’s due to return to the studio with 
a project of his own, which is still at the gestation stage, 
though it may involve some of the same players as on the 
current album. At the end of the second conversation, I 
pitched him the hard question — was the reason for that 20 
years of silence as a leader because after all that work for 


“There was an underlying amount of fear, you could 
say,” Brecker said in his dispassionate way. Mike Brecker is 
not an album that will change the course of jazz, but just 
the same, he needn’t have worried. 


“Mike Brecker” (MCA 5980) is on MCA!Impulse. 
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TISCHTENNIS: 
ALEX MAGUIRE 
AND STEVE 


NOBLE 


Liam Woon 


Amid the ranks of new jazz players, standing foursquare with their Coltrane 
records under their arms, what about the new improvisers? Musicians like A. Sheppard 
and D. Bates might drift through entirely free situations, but it's only a smallish part of 
their wider work with jazz and composition. A few have chosen the course of free 

Alex Maguire, piano, and Steve Noble, drums and percussion, are two of them. 
Both have grown up almost alongside improvised music: they were taking early steps 
with instruments at about the same time as free playing was coming together in Britain. 
In historical terms, this probably makes them third or fourth generation, but we’d all 
rather not talk that way. 
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It means instead that they began listening to free music at a 
fruitful period in its history and are now applying their skills and 
enthusiasm to a form that has quickly matured - perhaps too 
quickly. Twenty years is a short time in any music’s span, this 
one especially. Yet improvising rapidly made contact with all 
conceivable extremes, or so it sometimes appears. That makes it 
hard, perhaps, for a pianist and a drummer to be ‘new’ in this 
field. 

Alex Maguire used to live near a very good record library: they 
had most of the Incus records there. Friday nights he’d go down 
The Plough in Stockwell, when John Stevens had his regular gig 
— “good days, they were". Then he went to Goldsmith’s for piano 
technique, and from there to the Barry Summer School. He met 
Steve Noble there, who was doing the jazz course; Alex was in the 
improvising one. 

“It always helps if you’ve got someone else to listen with,” says 
Alex. “When I was at school, everyone else was listening to The 
Who and stuff, which I liked to a certain extent. But if I said, 
well, listen to this Gerry Mulligan record . . . going to Barry and 
finding all these other people who were interested in the same 
thing, that was a great step forward.” 

For Steve, he just wanted to play the drums. He went down the 


they turned out to be jazz drummers and improvising drummers. 
He bought his first kit when he was 11, for a rock band. By the 
time he began working with Maguire, around 1981 in the 
prototype of Ubiquity Orchestra, he’d tried plenty of playing 


“The history of this music is so short,” suggests 
Maguire, “and it seemed to be the only direction where music was 
going, as far as I could see. When I was at college I had to do a lot 
of straight stuff, people like Boulez. It seemed pretty uninterest¬ 
ing. I remember talking to John Tilbury (of AMM, among 
others) and him saying, ‘I’m going to stop playing this rubbish. I 
can sit down and improvise and get the same results, only more 


Steve: “Well, for me. I’d been listening to improvised music 
since I was maybe 13 years old. Until I met Alex I hadn’t met 
anyone who I’d really wanted to concentrate on music with. I did 
play with Rip Rig & Panic and that was the same sort of spirit, 

The energy in one of their duo performances makes for some of 
the most involving free music you can hear. Though they create 
the sense of intimacy which belongs to all duo situations, their 
work is determinedly public. In their best performances, they 
somehow manage to ignore the audience while drawing them in 
totally. Even their stage personas reflect a strange blend of 
mischief and wisdom. Maguire affects a Tracey-like hunch at the 
keyboard, eyes drenched with pain, while walking a Mickey 
Mouse melody; Noble’s earnest, inquisitive gaze darts over his 
junkpile of implements, his hands industriously tapping and 
rattling and beating at them. 

Much of this was crystallised in their fine set at this year’s 
Bracknell Festival, now enshrined as their first Incus album {Live 
At Oscar's). The music has a lighthearted, sometimes whimsical 
flavour but is actually both complex and ambitious. Maguire’s 
piano especially is a thoughtful, intensely detailed floorplan of a 
gifted musician’s mind. Does he ever feel under the great weight 
of the free piano tradition? 


“I don’t think there are that many who I’d rate as major figures 
doing something on acoustic piano. Cecil Taylor, of course; 
Andrew Hill, I think. Paul Bley, Howard Riley. I still think 
there’s lots of possibilities. 

“People are still relying on the theme-and-variadons thing. 
Going about it like a jazz thing, playing a head and then going 
into a solo. That doesn’t interest me so much. Reminds me of 
Schoenberg — putting a new vocabulary on an old system, but still 

Doesn’t the nature of the piano, as a “fixed” instrument, mean 
that those structures are hard to slip out of? 

“Yeah, but it doesn’t necessarily lead back to composition. It 
can lead to a certain harmonic language. But that’s the 
instrument. Part of the reason I like to play fast is that you can 
get away from that harmonic vocabulary. You get a certain speed 
where you blur the pitches into one another, 

“A lot of things have already happened before,” says Steve, 
“but we do come from a different background. Derek [Bailey] 
asked me, ‘How come you do different things, go into different 
areas?’ Because when they started it was a conscious choice to 
throw all that away, composition and everything, and he’s 
intrigued now about people mixing it all up. I don’t think it 
means you do it with less conviction. 

Neither feels he has replaced the old ideology of free playing. 
It’s just that improving is their choice — a way of playing your 
own music without being told what to do. Even if you play jazz, 
it needn’t be your own. 

Steve: “A lot of jazz is like classical music. It’s so well 
documented, you can take the solos down very easily from books. 
You don’t often hear an individual voice, which is a bit 
disappointing. I don’t mind if they use an old form - it’s what 
they do with it." 


Some of the irony in their music translates clearly into 
both men. Maguire is a broad, gruff-voiced man with heavy 
brows and a sober manner; Noble, tall, almost overstretched, 
reasons his way through a conversation with a wry, clipped 
amusement. He may not realise it, but his manner is amazingly 
like Derek Bailey’s. 

Some people have told them they ought to be on the cabaret 
circuit. They do enjoy working with dancers, particularly Katie 
Duck; for one thing there are better, bigger audiences. 

“If we have an ideology, it’s hoping that people will come to 
the gigs. If no one turns up, do you play? I might as well do it in 
my basement.” 

Perhaps their record will earn them a wider audience. Their 
Ping Pong Club, a regular at the London Musicians Collective, is 
well received but as poorly supported as most improvised events. 
It is a living music they play: for the album, they recorded two 
hours’ worth of music in a studio, decided it was rubbish, and 
went for the tape of their Bracknell set. 

“You’ve just got to feel right about what you’re doing. It can 
fuck you up, if you’re desperately looking for something. You can 
have 50,000 ideas and put them in the wrong place every time, 
and nobody will want to work with you. It’s where you place it, 
that’s one of the most important things. Otherwise you just 
become a bag of tricks." 

Live At Oscar’s is out now on Incus records. 
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Afro-American music. Phrases, chords and 

today; check his Charly albums for the source, 
four decades back and still steaming. 




about the dangers of life on the road, especially 
for black artists in the days before Brown v. 
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and collect a copy ofTm; Jazz. Handbook 



We’re sorry that w i r k has to cost you more. But our 
subscription rates remain just the same: £16 for one year's UK 
sub. It’s a good deal. 


This month it’s even better. Thanks to the munificence of 
Longmans Books, we have a stack of Barry McRae’s splendid The 
Jazz Handbook to give away to first-time subscribers (“a little 


If you’re one of the first 20 new subscribers this month, you’ll 
receive a copy of the book free, gratis and for nothing, mailed t 
your door. Just fill in the form you'll find with this issue and 
mark it “book offer”. You know it makes sense. 


(Offer strictly limited. No correspondence will be entered ir 
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Practice is wretched,i boring, restricting On The 

and constricting, a pain, and to be Prat 

avoided as much as possible. Practising 

music is real, so let’s play music. Why practise? 

exercises aren’t the real thing. An exercise is a simulated 
situation from real life which prepares us beforehand for the 
real thing. This gives us a better chance of responding to 
an opportunity in the moment, or a clearer insight into 
missing that opportunity, whenever it presents itself. So, 
exercises deal with preparation and, at least in part, 
practice does as well. 

A reasonable question is, what opportunity? Another 
reasonable question: what is practice? 

It is absurd to think that practising one’s instrument is 
separate from the rest of our lives. If we change our 
practice, we change our lives. Practice is not just what we 
do with our hands, not just even how we do what we do 
with our hands. Practice is how we are. How we hold our 
pick is how we organise our life. If we 


accept the implications of this, we will 
develop a healthy respect for our 
practice. If any school of practice is to 
have any weight, credence or usefulness, 
it will provide a body of techniques, 
ideas and a satisfactory experience of 
that approach. 

A practice of any value will be three 

1. A way of developing a relationship 
with the instrument; 

2. A way of developing a relationship 

; a relationship 


3. A way of developing 
with ourselves. 

So, a bona fide practice is one thing: 
a way. This way, of developing a 
relationship, is applied to the 
;ic and ourselves. There is no separation 
between these approaches, only an apparent separation. 

craft. The way of the performing musician is a way of craft. 
There is craft to craft, and there is also the art of craft. 

The techniques of our craft should answer these 
questions: 

2. How should I do this? 

3. Why should I do this? 

These techniques are in three fields: of playing the 
instrument, of music and of being a person. There is no 
real separation: I cannot play guitar without having a 
relationship with myself, or with music. I cannot, as a 
guitarist, play music without having a relationship with 
myself and my guitar. And, by applying myself to the 





application. The techniques must be 
efficient. 

If this is a way of any value, it should 
give a taste of what it means to be a 
player, a musician, and a Human being. 

Even to be all three at once, since, as we 
know, there is only separation within a 
fragmented experiencing of ourselves, 
of music, and of our functioning as a 
guitarist. If this way is at all real, use¬ 
ful, growing, it becomes a tradition of 
practise, and the presence of this 
tradition becomes available to support 
those who approach it. This is a good 
test of any way: does it nourish me? Metr< 

There are techniques of varying by Philip 

quality. There is nourishment of 
different quality. And any quality has its 
own flavour. A technique may simulate what it represents, 
and prepare a place for the technique to become what it 
represents. For example, the manner in which I live my life 
is my way of practising to be alive. There is no distance 
between how I live my life and how I practice being alive. 
At this point the technique is what it is preparing us to be, 
it is the idea it represents, and it conveys the quality which 
it is preparing us to recognise. 

There are ideas of varying quality. Some ideas are 
arbitrary; we call these “bright ideas”. They are born in 
fragmentation and are misleading. Some ideas are descrip¬ 
tive, or allegorical, or analogous, and guide us towards 
where we already arc. Some ideas are iconic: the idea is that 
to which it refers. For example, the idea of music is the 
music itself. Any idea will have a pattern. If we can 
discover the pattern, we can discover the quality of the 
idea. If the idea is true, it brings us to life. 

A quality has value. 

quality of energy. This technique will: 

1. Tell us what to do, how to do it, why to do it; 

2. The information will have a pattern and, if the 

i) What are the elements from which the pattern is 
constructed? This is vocabulary and its consti- 

ii) How these elements are put together. This is 

iii) Why these elements are put together in this way. 
This is form. 

3. The quality will be present and recognisable. We may 


What is this quality? 

How is this quality present? 
Why is this quality present? 



inome If the quality is present, and re- 

0'Reilly cognisable, we can refer to it, and its 

action upon us, because it is within our 
experience. Probably, we can give a 
name to this quality. How this quality is present, and why 
it is present, is rather harder to describe. If we are present 
with this quality, which is to say that the quality is present 
with us, description becomes easier: we are describing the 
world in which we live. If we live in our particular way, the 
way lives in us. Since there is no separation, as we describe 
our way from the perspective of being the way, it is as true 
to say that our way is describing itself through us. 

Any true way will therefore be able to describe what it is, 
how it is and why it is by means of those who live in that 
way. In the presentation of what it is, there are exercises 
specific to that way, ideas specific to that way, and a 
quality of that way which is recognisable. How it is that 
way, and why it is that way, requires a presentation of the 
complete pattern; that is, the presentation of its unity. In 
the way of explaining who and why we are, this is 
metaphysics. In the way of describing who and what and 
why and how music is, we require a “metamusics”. In the 
way of describing what, how and why instrumental playing 
is, perhaps we will settle for the exercises. 

Dear reader, if this is of no interest to you, turn the page 
speedily. Otherwise, be warned: how we practise is how we 


rity directed towards 


i s an ordered 
i aim. We ask: 

practising this? 
practising? 

condition from which we begin our 

Practice is a way of transforming the quality of our 
functioning. We move from making unnecessary efforts, 
the exertions of force, to making necessary efforts: the 
direct of effortlessness. In this the prime maxim is: honour 
necessity. We do what we must do, but no more. What we 
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Eric Dolphy 


SOUNDCHECK 

In this month’s section: Eric Dolphy 
in a new light, plus new music from 
Wynton & Branford Marsalis, Salif 
Keita, Alex Maguire & Steve Noble and 
plenty more from the wide world outside. 






the quartet on Vintage Dolphy offer a fuller, 
The first side of this LP is indeed a 
Richard Davis and J.C. Moses, two front rar 


alto reworks part of the thematic structure in 
an improvisation that simply gets harder and 

countlessly varied accents, while Moses 

tension^ “Half Note Triplets" has a bass 

Dolphy reads Gunther Schuller's three 


"Night Music”, played by more of 
Dolphy's bleary asides and sudden 


clean symmetry of form, has the altoman no 
more successful than Ornette in inveigling his 
way in. If playing in these contexts influenced 


“Donna Lee" is a weird finale. Done as a 

the gulf between the performers: Woods, 
Travis, Golson and Knepper all play solid bop 

of firecracker phrases, and then Dolphy 

ite him, between bop and the 


:ic playing, chordless sol 










ne of the me 


ew generation playing 


restricted to the best improvisers - would noi 
be playing a different music if he had come tc 


Evan Parker (ss, ts); Barry Guy (b). 

Barry Guy 


he ranks of the BBCSO. 


is: here (apart fre 


its of dis 


f mercifully long gone - haven' 
;ople questioned whether the 

le European free jazz genres are 


Much free jazz comes close to Stockhausen’: 
Moment-Form, each event existing for its owi 
sake without deliberately contributing to an 


this degree of digital dexterity, brea 
complex lines so closely that only th- 


Guy on Assist. By any criteria “Assist 1 ” is a 
lucid, coherent, melodic improvisation; if tf 


>m "The Peacocks”) 

previous offerings were anything but 
schizophrenic, it is great to hear him pitch his 

especially Tony Williams. Williams's drums 
are astonishing: precise and fleet, they 
establish a linear flow, liquid and crystalline. 


dropping bombs (house-smoothness rather 
than go-go’s funk). His solo on "The Wrat 
could not be by anyone else. 




if anything les 
miss the night the Waggers crowded in to hear 
Incus's greatest hits? Japanese entrepreneurs 

organising gigs and recordings for Occidentals 

Japanese master Takemitsu who was inspired 

with the varied intervals of silence between the 
sounds they emit”.) On Guy’s solo 


Kirkland’s p 
Monkish discord or atonal dissent, his chords 
are not trite. On "Citadel" he deftly integrat 
“Greensleeves” with the pretty theme. His 
comping on the opener, “Just One Of Those 
Things”, feeds all sorts of cleverness to 
Branford's tenor lead 

splendour of Cecil Taylor in ful 


: of the Dreaded bass direct " and 
indeed sound very good. 



on "Assist 4" is excellent. Both albums an 


would rule out the arrogant 
record like Renaissance has tc 


performer in jazz and orchestral music for so January 19 
long that it takes an effort to appreciate that Just OneOf 

Guy only hit the Big Four Oh this April. (The Stone-, Citat 
Editor has instructed me to stop reminiscing » 

about gigs of long ago, so I’d better not Hurst (b) 

mention my treasured memory of the poleaxed Buster Wi 
faces of the other bassists when Guy appeared 


Branford Marsalis 

(CBS 407 U) E 


broadcasts on Channel 4 that, of the more 
voluble protagonists (and these included 
Dizzy, Mingus, Rollins and Milford Graves 
Art Blakey was the most limpid and articuk 


black America, he said, and it must continm 





Branford's music requires effort from the 
listener: it may be bop but it is not easy for all 

"Lament" (the only ballad) he applies Ben 



Vaughn Hawthorne 











but leading a full-time big-band still carried 

(above average for the period), vocal groups 
(pretty dire) and some charts undemanding 


dancers to cope with. But here also are 
arranging innovations covering everyth 

orchestration and pacing, which had an 
influence far beyond the dance-band wt 
The ext 


after the war. But Gil’s first instrumental-only 


"Guinea Farm" laid down tendencies carried to 

Dance" and the bop-associated tunes such as 
"Robbins’ Nest". The latter not only inspired 

benefited from the 1947 arrival of Lee Konitz, 
virtually the only well-known jazz face to play 

aspired to be the centrepiece of a successful 
especially his writing were a touch too 


intelligent. The cool textures of his "Snowfall" 
became more varied and subtle, but not 



clear precedent for the delicate clarity of Bill 
Evans, more so with the band (“Polka Dots” 
etc) than in the three small-group numbers. 


of New Age, and that the precision required in 
for someone of his particular gifts - it’s 

previously issued, to my knowledge) which are 
each cut off abruptly because of a single wrong 

jazz priorities, but these 32 tracks (a few less 
on the CD) are an important and unique 
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the best bass playing you’ll hear this year. 
Knudsen is almost certainly the least well- 

and arranger. Since 1979 he's led his own band 

remarkable Secret Oyster. He contributes all 
but one of the first side pieces and provides the 

absence of percussion, supports the bass and 

echoes of "In A Silent Way" and “His Last 
Journey” from the Atlantic album; remember 
those sleigh- and cow-bells? 

All synth chords and descending harmonics 
on the strings, "Heart To Heart” could well 
end up as Mikkelborg’s "Time After Time", 

tickle in the corners of the eyes each time. 
There’s a more self-conscious contender at the 
start of the second side but the mush of 



Above all, far from standing on rocky dignity, 



Alfred 23 Harth 


Red Art 


(Creative Works CW1004) 

Musik Ah Kbrperpflege; G albeit Aufs Grom Gauze; 
Palace Portrait ; Kreissegelnd Um Klarheit ; Cold Hope; 
Magic Speck ; We Eat It ; Hundstage; Passing Passenger ; 


Alfred 23 Harth 

(Creative Works CW 1005) 

Harth, Heiner Goebbels, John Oswald, John Zorn 


Gestalt Et Jive 
Gestalt Et Jive 

(Creative Works CW 1006/1007) 


Wanning Up; Emportee Par Un Torrent D'eau Boueuse; 
Airplane Crash; L'Inextricable NoeudFamilial; Ich 
Bringe Meine Schwimtufliigel Mit; Let's Use Death As 



"... the forces of melody, rhythm, 
flirtation, glamour and so forth do not 

casualties of 60s over-optimism, maybe, he 
wants to occupy a middle-ground between 




electricity. Anything Goes is tape collage, built, 
as far as you can tell, on original pieces 

everything he does seems dated just by the 

and the world these last few years. There’s too 
much going on to take it for granted that your 

aren’t going to have the time to follow that 
through, and check you out for integrity. Too 



Eric B & Rakim 
Paid In Full 
(Island BRLD 514) 

Recorded: 1987. 

Know You Got Soul; Mme The Crowd; Paid In Full; As 
EricB(DJ); Rakim (v). 

centre platter-spins during the early 70s, 
young Afro-America the means with which to 

Jefferson through the polyrhythmic vamps of 

tandem with partner Rakim (19-year-old, 
Brooklyn-born William Griffin) owns rap 

Before he tackled the turntables, Eric B 

nephew of rock and roll veteran Ruth Brown. 
Together, they waylaid airwaves last year with 
“Eric B Is President”/“My Melody" (released on 
Harlem's Zakia label). On Paid In Full , Marly 


sophisticated juxtaposition of beat, timbre and 
Such work addresses its growing 

Certainly, their alliteration and metaphor, 
their humour and modulations and melody of 
intonation play a part. But a defDJ's 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A SMALL SELECTION OF 


NEW RELEASES-LPS 

W1 MARVIN “SMITTY" SMITH: Keeper Of The Drums; Concord; £7.20 
w. Steve Coleman. Robin Eubanks, Mulgrew Miller etc 
W2 GARY THOMAS: Seventh Quadrant; ENJA; £7.00 
W3 MICHAEL MANTLER: Live; WATT; £7.20 
W4 GARYP^EACOCK: Guamba; ECM: £7.20 

W7 WORLD SAXOPHONE QUARTET:' Pla 




RS: Out Of Many. One People; Anti 

W13 HANK MOBLEY: Hank Mobley Quintet (Plus); Blue Note; £12 
W14 BILLIE HOLIDAY: Lady Day & Prez; Giants of Jazz; £6.50 
W15 LESTER YOUNG: The President Plays (Plus); Verve- Pi? in 
’*“6 LIONEL HAMPTON/STAN GETZ: Har~ B n 
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Holiday’s wouldn’t have the good tas 


excellent George Cables collection of Gershwin 

move away from his home city of New York to 
the West Coast in 1971, he has earned plaudits 

(he was featured on the latter’s wonderful Live 
At The Village Vanguard sessions). But it is 


By George provides an ideal context for 
Cables’s eventful playing. An apposite 

beautiful accounts of them. One of the 


Village Vanguard; but what 
George have ms 

haunting refrain? (probably he would have 
been quite unfazed, since he was a friend and 

harmonies in fourths around 1900). The 
mundane chord sequence of “I Got Rhythm” 
has a lot to answer for in jazz bur George's 

and “Someone To Watch Over Me” are 

The compositions of Ellington’s beloved 

tall order admittedly), and most of Art 
Farmer’s offerings on his Strayhorn collection 


:t. What a melancholy. 


"Johnny Come Lately" the only m< 


the cat? Well, "Raincheck” is one cheerful 

pieces, but mellow fluegelhorn plus 
melancholy Billy equals excess. 

sophisticated playing of the leader, but if it’s 
the sadder moods that Farmer’s often in the 


th the Clifford Jordan res 


CURTIS COUNCE: Carl’s Blues 
(Contemporary COP 040). The bass 
Messengerish quintet of 1957-51 


behind others and in delightful sol 

doesn’t come off but he is a beautiful section 
player, while the self-effacing leader steps out 

front-line either, with Jack Sheldon doing wel 
on “Love Walked In" (Gerald Wilson forsakin 

Wardell Gray. Not quite a classic but well 


IE HAPPY END: Re 


material embracing a spiritual, a jig, town 

Tubes-ish treatment of Thelonious Monk': 
"Misterioso". Highlights include a renditi 
“Singing Of The Socialist Motherland” wh 


The Lower Classes". Thoroughly enjoyable. 

Chris Parke. 


Fast Licks 


with moments of high art folded in by r 
chef Waller "and his Rhythm”. These fi 

taking shape (including guitarist A1 Casey, 
records and inspired Louis Jordan, among 

double NL89742 with less fuzzy sound, and 


RED TWIST & TUNED ARROW: Red 
Twist & Tuned Arrow (ECM 1342). RT & T 
are Christy Doran, Stephan Wittwer and Fret 

unenticing combination but it's growing. 
There's such a lot to hear here. They might 


pattern. The changes arc sudden and 
unpredictable as too the shades of rccognit 


ile file under "try 



appropriately grim sound-pictures of these 

overall sound punctuated chillingly with 
bursts of gunfire. A worthy, if intentionally 

Chris Parke: 

JEAN-PAUL BOURELLY: Jungle Cowboy 
(JMTJMT H70 009). Lots of action here: 
guitars, drums, synths, vocals. Maybe there’s 
an ambition to re-create something of the Jimi 

Kind Of Blue crashing into Carlos Santana in 
the fast lane on the M6 . . . most of the time 
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Another undemanding competition 

This month you can win a 
particularly delightful package 
put together by our splendid 
colleagues at blue note records! 
Just answer the two 
questions below. 

You can be one of the ten lucky winners of a 
Blue Note bundle containing: T-shirt, copy of the 
Sample Of Blues Notes album, badge, poster. 
Brilliant! If you're one of the first ten out of the bag, 
on Friday 27 November, you get one! 


The questions: 

1. Who had a hit with "The Sidewinder"'? 

2. Who had Blue Note albums called “Roll Call" and “Soul Station"? 

Send the answers on a postcard, with your name and address, to this 
address: blue note fun, wire, units o&h, i 15 Cleveland street. 


LONDON 






Robert Fripp 




>ften less than what we want to do. Doing 
what we want to do takes up a lot of time and energy. So. 

playing our licks in order to practise, we exchange a whole 
range of lesser freedoms for a larger freedom. Particularly 
when we are younger these lesser freedoms have a 
considerable hold upon us. As we grow older we find that 
these freedoms are not so much liberating as forms of 

When we consider our functioning as a musician, what 
more than just the operation: the hands, the head and the 

has three disciplines: the disciplines of the hands, the head 
and the heart. Ultimately, these are one discipline: 
discipline itself. 

Another reasonable question: what is discipline? Disci¬ 
pline is our capacity to make a commitment in time. If we 
are able to make a commitment in time, to guarantee that 
we will honour this commitment regardless of convenience, 
comfort, situation and inclination of the moment, we are 
on the way to becoming effectual: a trained, responsive and 
reliable instrument at the service of music. An audience 
hearing a musician of this calibre will not be able to tell 


So, practice addresses: 

1. The nature of our functioning; that is, of our hands, 
head and heart. 

2. The co-ordination of our functioning; that is our hands 
with head, our hands with heart, our heart with head, 
and in a perfect world, all three together in a rare, 
unlikely, but possible harmony. 

3. The quality of our functioning. For example, when we 

playing or being played by music, then this musician is 
functioning creatively. When the musician is goofing 
off with a load of riffs, then the musician is functioning 
as a dozy lump. The musician, riffing by the necessity of 


The o r i c; i n a i. UK Hoppers began to break up in 
1986 - claimed by ballet, pregnancy and separate dance 
careers. But Hayes and Monaghan wasted no time in 
seeking new recruits. ’’We’ve always carried straight on," 
says Terry. “But we approach kids through the contacts we 
already have. This group needs a special kind of commit- 

professionally.” 

The Jiving Lindy-Hoppers' brief, for instance, places 
half its weight on workshops and video recording. “The 
Lindy’s social, political significance is at stake,” Monaghan 
explains. "We need to record the teachings of those original 
dancers who’ve been kind enough to coach us. And, for 
everyone interested in jazz dance, we want to document 



l* always worked £ 


n the 


dance world; it’s more that they discovered us. My 
perspective has always been in the jazz world. And that’s 
where I sec us wanting to stay. That’s our history and that’s 
the future for our work.” So far, the Lindy-Hoppers have 
worked with Pete Thomas’s Deep Sea Jivers, The Sound Of 
17, Jazz Junction, the Charlie Watts Big Band, Gail 
Thompson - even, on one notable occasion, the Count 
Basie Orchestra. 

With the Cat Club and New York Swing Society 
thriving in New York, the Swedish Swing Dance Society 


up north and ai 
pioneers like Bethel, Miller and Manning are once again in 
demand. “It’s amazing," says Terry Monaghan, “to find 
them giving lessons for white yuppie enthusiasts. For some 
time, you see, there was the taint of Uncle Tom about it for 
some black kids. To do with the racial situation in Harlem- 
“Now, though,” he says, "It’s the basic attraction of the 
dance itself that’s paramount. The Lindy may appeal to 
old-timers as nostalgia and entertainment. But most of all, 
it appeals to very hip young black kids. Because when it’s 
done even reasonably well, there's just something hip about 
it. Something really exciting - something you can’t deny.” 

“On Saturday afternoons, the dancers sent their best 
clothes out to be pressed for Saturday night ... On 
Sundays, dancers, musicians, actors and dancers from 
Broadway shows jammed the Savoy. Then, dressed in their 
best, the dancers executed steps too fast for the eye to 
follow. The folks from downtown loved it and showered 
them with tips . . . Any dancer who copied another’s 

TheJiving Lindy-Hoppers will appear on Not*m/xr20 at the 100 

11-11. Barnsley!Doncaster (information: Karen Sellers. 0226- 
733232 ext 2614). from November 17-18. Barking College of 
Technology. Dagenham Rel, Romford (information: John Green. 
0708-766841 ext 214) and other Northern dates. 
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This Month’s Hard Charts 


1 Back To Work Sonora Poncena (Inca) 

2 Strike Back Hector Lavoe (Fania) 

3 Nuevo Cofecha Conjunto Immensiad (Fania) 

4 The Winners Celia Cruz & Willie Colon (Vaya) 

5 Voy Pa’encima Frankie Ruiz (TH) 

6 SkioGosando Charlie Rodriguez (Caiman) 

7 Pkza Al Mundo Babalu (Palm) 

8 Al Revido Y Dieferente Eddie Santiago (TH) 

9 El Insuperable Pastor Lopez (Fuentes) 

10 El Poder De Los Coralleros De Majaguai. 

Los Coralleros (Fuentes) 


1 Riacho Guem 

2 Speak Like A Child Jaco Pastori us 

3 Right On Clarence Wheeler & The Enforcers 

4 Thetis Don Ellis Orchestra 

5 Avila & Tequila Jazz Messengers 

6 Agueybana Jerry Gonzalez 

7 Four Beat Mambo Tito Puente 

8 Acid Ray Barretto 

9 Timbales y Bongo Mongo Santamaria 
10 Blue Bongo Ramsey Lewis 


Chart by Sergio Bofil de Caiman Records Distribution, NYC. Percussive checklist by 
Available through Hitman Records, 2 Lexington St, Gi//« Peterson, Bob Jones, 

London W1 (01-437 8708) Da „ e Hmker Baz PtJazz 
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